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SCENERY OF THE PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



I. 



AFTER having travelled 
many thousand miles 
in the far West and South- 
west with the unusual op- 
portunity for careful obser- 
vation afforded by the Wheel- 
"^er Exploring Expedition, the 
writer is prepared to say that 
the scenery of the Pacific 
Railway embraces nearly all 
the memorable and curious 
phases of the whole West- 
ern country. The sage-plains 
of Colorado and New Mexico 
are repeated wearisomely be- " 
tween Omaha and Cheyenne, 
and in the great Humboldt 
Desert ; the miraculous 7)ie- 
sas, or table-lands, of the 
Black Hills and the Yellow- 
stone, with their broadly-de- 
nned strata of crude colour, 
have their counterparts on 
the borders of Green River ; 
the fantastic erosions of sand- 
stones that have made Monu- 
ment Park in Colorado fa- 
mous, crop out on the line so 
frequently that they cease to 
excite any wonder; and the 
grandeur of the abrupt ca- 
nons that cleave the heart of 
the main Rocky range may 
be judged, from the sheer 
walls and purple chasms of 
Echo, Weber, and the Ame- 
rican Riven— He is also prepared to say, heretical as it may 
seem, that what is true of nearly all travel is especially 
true of the transcontinental journey : the pleasure of it may 
be divided into ten parts, five of which consist of anticipa- 
tion, one of realisation, and four of retrospect. As a matter of 
stubborn fact, few people who have crossed the continent once by 
rail care to undergo the tedium a second time, and the tedium is 
something which even those with the keenest susceptibilities to the 
beauties of Nature and the largest capacity for wonderment must 
acknowledge. What possible enjoyment is there in the long and 
dreary ride over the yellow plains between the Missouri River and 
the mountains? The infinite breadth of space and air does not 
redeem the dismal prospect of - dried-up seas," as a Western 
poet apostrophises the monotonous undulations of land. 

The first revelation of the mountains is inspiring, indeed, and 
one is conscious of a thrill of ecstacy as the solemn line of peaks 
slowly rises above the sharp horizon with its patches of intensely 
white snow, that seem iridescent in the sunshine. A stranger 
marvels when he is told how distant and immensely high the near- 
est of the pinnacles is, and that from one of them a hundred and 
fifty others, each over 12,000 feet high, can be seen. Yet they 
neither seem to be very high nor very far off. No mountain 
m this land of lucid skies ever does, and it is only by reference 
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to experience that we 
can convince ourselves 
of their truly great al- 
titude. As we con- 
tinue to look at them 
— the hollows holding 
pools of blue haze — 
and the innumerable 
intermediate ridges be- 
come slowly visible, it 
dawns upon us by de- 
grees how vast they 
are. 

The desert between 
Ogden and Truckee is 
duller than that be- 
tween Omaha and Cheyenne — duller than Sahara itself— a sterile 
basin locked in by sterile mountains, and overcast by the brood- 
ing despondency of a wintry sea. Who, left to himself, is proof 



Black Hills, near Sherman. 
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against ennui here ? Who is not affected, more or less, by the 
melancholy desolation of the purple mountains ? It is a fortunate 
thing that the length of the journey admits of a degree of intimacy 
between the passengers, and that the outward ugliness may be for- 
gotten in social intercourse. A great river is sucked into the 




Maiden's Slide, Dale Creek. 



One of the curious 
rocks of Green River, 
Echo, or Weber Ca- 
fion, set up in Eng- 
land, or any part of 
Europe, would make 
a popular resort ; but 
abnormal geological 
developments are mul- 
tipli ed indefinitely 
along the line of the 
Pacific Railway— and 
we soon learn that the mere oddities of creation have no lasting 
charm. In these two canons, however, there is superlative gran- 
deur, both in the enormous bluffs a thousand or more feet high, 
and in the barriers of rock that would seem impenetrable were it 
not for the positive evidence of the long tunnels, cuttings, and 
bridges. From the yellow-green plains we are borne down a 
steep slope into the very heart of the Wahsatch Mountains ; through 
a red -walled ravine, by a frothing mountain-stream, among wind 
and water worn miracles of sandstone and granite, and out into 
the beautiful valley of the Great Salt Lake, as the warm haze of 
sunset is mellowing the circling peaks and flooding the gardens of 
Ogden with its gold. Whatever the territory may be beyond, the 



belt of Utah traversed by the Union Pacific Railway is the best- 
looking agricultural country between Iowa and California. Yel- 
low hay-ricks, verdant meadows, waving fields of corn, and pletho- 
ric orchards, make a most grateful relief to the wonder-land of 
rocks through which we have come ; but they are soon passed, and 

we wind out from Ogden into 
a white alkali-plain bordering 
the Salt Lake. 

The next day's ride is the 
most wearisome of all. The 
train whirls through the Hum- 
boldt Desert in a stifling cloud 
of dust, pausing every hour 
or so at little sandy stations, 
which apparently have no oth- 
er reason for existence than a 
bar-room, and no other sup- 
port than a few besotted mi- 
ners. During the evening 
and night we cross the Sierra 
Nevada, and on the next day, 
the last of the journey, we 
make the passage of Ameri- 
can Canon, Cape Horn, and 
the fertile valley of the Sacra- 
mento. 

This, in epitome, is the 
ground we purpose going over 
in detail. The Union Pacific 
road begins, as all travellers 
know, at Omaha, on the west- 
ern bank of the Missouri River 
— where it is ** fed " by seven 
other lines, three of which 
have their termini at Chicago : 
namely, the Chicago, Bur- 
hngton & Ouincy, the Chicago 
& Northwestern, and the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific. From Omaha it . pro- 
ceeds 516 miles westward in 
an almost straight line over 
the plains to Cheyenne, and 
it ends at Ogden, 1,033 niiles from Omaha, the Central Pacific 
road completing the distance to San Francisco. 

Between Omaha and Cheyenne, Nature has struck but one 
key in her symphony, and that is an uninspired monotone. In 
the popular imagination the great plains of the West are perfectly 
level and a vivid green in colour, v^^hich description answers for the 
teeming prairies of Illinois and Iowa. But in reality the plains are 
never level and scarcely ever green. They undulate from ridge to 
ridge and hollow to hollow, like a petrified ocean, sparsely strewn 
with grass, cacti, and knots of sage-bushes. At one time, no 
doubt, game was plentiful, but the antelope has almost wholly dis- 
appeared, and the only reminiscence of it is the flabby steak on the 
eating-house table. The only buffalo that I ever saw near the Pa- 
cific Railroad was a tame calf among a herd of domestic cattle, 
and even the once multitudinous prairie-dog, all energy and tail, is 
removing his dwelling out of the way of the steam and cinders. 

We glide from wave to wave of land, ascending by imperceptible 
degrees, until we reach Cheyenne, which is a welcome break in the 
monotony of a twenty-six hours* ride. In July, 1867, there was 
one house here ; six months later there were 3,000. The. building- 
lots were first sold for $150 each, and resold within three months 
for twenty times that amount. In spite of the uninteresting situa- 
tion, we are amazed at the vitality that has lifted this city out of 
the sand of the plains, and the work is not yet complete. The air 
resounds with the tap of the mason's trowel, and the wooden build- 
ings are rapidly being replaced by more substantial structures of 
brick and iron. The population is close on 7,000, mostly stock- 
raisers, miners, and soldiers — a constituency whose salient charac- 
teristics are tremendous energy, incurable speculativeness, and 
equanimity in both success and defeat. 

The grade of the road increases west of Cheyenne, and two loco- 
motives are attached to the train, but the ascent is imperceptible. 
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The snow-fences and snow- 
sheds, a few of which were 
passed east of Cheyenne, be- 
come more frequent, and the 
preparations made for protec- 
tion indicate how terrible the 
winter storms are. A plaintive 
look of apprehension may be 
seen on the faces of the emi- 
grants in the forward cars, and 
an occasional mutter of disap- 
pointment is heard. A stock- 
raiser points out an ominous 
little valley in which several 
thousand sheep were frozen to 
death in one night, and a scat- 
tering of bleached bones con- 
firms his story. Here we cross 
a shallow canon, and the track • 
is hedged on both sides by a 
fence. The wind blows with 
such fury in winter that it lifts 
the snow up out of this ravine 

and over the bridge on which the railway is carried. Bleak and 
profitless hills of loose sand, strewn with boulders and ribbed 
with buttresses of weathered granite, limit the prospect ; and the 
high peaks of Colorado, which were visible as we approached Chey- 
enne, are hidden by the intermediate ridges. 

But in the neighbourhood of Sherman, thirty-three miles to the 
westward, these superb mountains reappear, stretching a hundred 
miles or more to the southward, bathed in white vapour near the 





Red ButteSf Laramie Plains. 



Emigrants Camp^ Laramie River. 



summits, profoundly blue as they slope down to the foot-hills, 
chequered with broad streaks of light, dazzling snow-fields, and 
voluminous shadows. A description of them serves not at all in 
their identification. Their appearance during one hour eludes 
recognition the next. At one season and in one condition of the 
atmosphere they are huge masses of unlovely and unsentimental 
rock, noticeable only for their Titanic size ; again they are dense 
masses of blue thrown up against the horizon like an impending 
storm, and, on a clear evening, the passionate 
western sun -inflames them with an effulgent 
crimson that quickly changes to a pallid grey 
before the approaching night. 

The Black Hills that we are gently ascending, 
and that extend into the north, have little or no 
poetic charm. They are insignificant in height 
and dull in colour. A few stout pines and firs, 
dwarfed by the inclemency of the weather, crawl 
out of the crevices between detached masses of 
tempestuous rock, and these are the only touches 
of vegetation that can be discovered. By-and-by 
we attain Sherman, a small collection of frame 
buildings, the highest railway-statipn in the 
world. The ascent has been so gradual that we 
find it difficult to realise how great our altitude 
is, but we are 8,242 feet above the. level of the 
sea, and 2,170 feet above Cheyenne. 

From Sherman we go down to the Laramie 
Plains through an amazing region of rock dia- 
blerie, where the granite and sandstones are cast 
in such odd shapes that they seem to be the 
work of goblin architects, or the embodiments 
of a madman's fancy. Pillars which caricature 
the form of beast and human ; circular and 
square towers that might- have been part of a 
mediaeval stronghold ; massive structures that 
have no small resemblance to the fortress itself; 
and preposterous creations, unlike anything else 
seen on earth or heard of in heaven, barricade 
the track on both sides. The geologist's expla- 
nation of them is simple : they were once angu- 
lar, cube-like masses, and have been worn into 
their present form in the process of disintegra- 
tion by exfoliation. Sometimes they are honey- 
combed with tiny cells like a worm-eaten piece 
of wood from the tropics ; sometimes they are a 
yellow-ochre in colour, or a pale yellow tinged 
with green ; and again they are a vivid crimson, 
or the several strata are marked by many diffe- 
rent tints. They abound in Dale Creek Canon, 
two miles west of Sherman, which the railway 
crosses at a height of 127 feet by a trestle-work 
bridge 650 feet long. Here, among others, is a 
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great pile of rocks, called, for some occult reason, the " Maid- 
en's Slide," and in the same neighbourhood is another pile bearing 
the ghastly name of " Skull Rocks."* 



Near the western terminus of the bridge the road has been 
drilled and blasted through a compact and massive red granite, 
and, as we reach the plains again, a large number of strange 




Lake Coino. 



rock-formations, a bright crimson in colour, appear on the right 
. side of the track, these being known as the " Red Buttes." 

The great Laramie Plains are about forty miles wide on an ave- 
rage, and one hundred miles long, bounded by the Black Hills and 
the Medicine Bow Mountains. These mountains are a range of wild. 



acute, snowy peaks, and, as the traveller looks west from Laramie 
City, the most prominent elevation is Sheep Mountain. Elk Moun- 
tain, the northern spur, is the highest peak in the range, however, 
and has an elevation of 7,152 feet. The emigrant-road follows the 
railway closely and canvas-covered waggons drawn by ox-teams 




Elk Mountain. 



are often passed, sometimes alone and sometimes in trains of five or 
more. The whole establishment of a migrating family — women, 
children, furniture, cattle, and pets — is included in the caravan ;' 



and in the evening it is a common thing to see the wanderers 
drawn up by the side of a brook or spring for the night. 

William H. Rideing. 



